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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS 1  CHAT 


Tuesday,  June  19,  19 34. 


(EOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 


Subject:  "Questions  and  Answers."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 


From  the  looks  of  this    pile  of  mail  here,  1*11  have  to  "be  a  fast  talker 
today  if  I  answer  all  the  questions  you've  been  asking  during  the  past  week. 
The  inquiries  range  all  the  way  from  vitamins  and  cottage  cheese  pie  to  poison 
ivy  and  gardens. 

The  first  query  is  about  color  and  vitamins.    A  young  housekeeper,  who 
takes  an  interest  in  seeing  that  her  husband  gets  his  quota  of  vitamins,  wants  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  she  heard  lately  that  color  in  a 
vegetable  is  an  indication  of  vitamin  content.    The  specialists  say,  "That  depends 
on  the  color."    Scientists  have  discovered  in  recent  years  that  a  yellow  color  in 
a  vegetable  indicates  that  it  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  vitamin  A.    This  yellow 
is  due  to  a  pigment  called  carotene,  which  can  be  changed  by  the  body  to  vitamin  A. 
One  way  or  another  you  get  a  supply  of  this  useful  vitamin  if  you  eat  carrots  and 
squash  and  sweetpotatoes  and  so  on.    Sweetpotatoes,  yellow  corn  and  yellow  turnips 
are  better  sources  of  vitamin  A  than  white  potatoes,  white  corn  and  white  turnips. 
You  see,  color  here  may  determine  which  vegetable  gives  you  the  most  for  your 
money. 

After  the  chat  we  had  last  week  on  cheese,  several  people  wrote  in  about 
special  cheese  dishes.    One  letter  came  from  a  man  who  asked  if  we  could  tell  his 
wife  how  to  make  old-fashioned  cottage  cheese  pie,  the  kind  his  mother  used  to 
call  "lemon  cheese  pie."    He  described  it  further  by  saying  it  contained  raisins. 

We're  pleased  to  be  able  to  oblige.    If  that  man,  or  his  wife,  will  get 
out  a  pencil  right  now,  I'll  give  this  good  and  rather  unusual  recipe  for  lemon 
cheese  pie.    This  is  an  inexpensive  and  nourishing  dessert,  a  delicious  way  to 
use  cottage  cheese,  and  incidentally,  to  use  up  any  extra  sour  milk  which  you  may 
have  on  hand. 


1/4  cup  of  milk 
3  eggs  beaten 
1/2  cup  of  chopped  raisins 
1/2  teaspoon  of  salt 
The  juice  and  rind  of  1  lemon 
1  tablespoon  of  melted  butter,  and 
Pastry. 


U.S.D.A. 


— ooOoo — 


Cottage  cheese  pie  contains  nine  ingredients: 
2  cups  of  cottage  cheese 


I'll  repeat  that  list.  (REPEAT) 
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First,  press  the  cheese  through  a  fine  sieve.    Add  the  other  ingredients 
and  stir  until  well-mixed.    Line  a  deep  pie  tin  with  pastry  and  bake  until  a 
delicate  brown.    Pill  with  the  cheese  mixture.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
firm  in  the  center,  about  15  to  20  minutes. 

One  of  our  regulars  in  the  question  line,  one  which  comes  in  at  least 
every  month,   sure  as  fate,  is  the  question  abovit  how  to  make  a  good  meringue  on  a 
pie,  how  to  make  a  meringue  that  holds  its  shape  and  doesn't  get  watery  and  flat 
on  standing.    Well,  as  we've  said  before,  meringues,  like  all  other  egg  dishes, 
need  low  heat  in  cooking.    In  a  hot  oven,  a  meringue  will  scorch  on  the  surface 
before  the  inside  has  even  cooked.    But  a  slow  oven  will  cook  it  all  the  way 
through.    For  a  meringue  on  top  of  pie,  an  oven  at  about  325  degrees  is  just  right. 
Leave  the  meringue  in  to  cook  for  15  or  20  minutes.    Then  it  will  stay  light  and 
puffy  after  the  pie  cools  and  will  be  just  delicately  browned  here  and  there  on 
the  surface.    For  fruit  whips  that  are  baked  the  principle  is  just  the  same. 
Have  the  oven  only  about  225  to  250  degrees  F.    And  set  tne  dish  in  a  pan  of  water 
to  keep  the  cooking  slow  and  even.    That  applies  to  apricot  whip,  prune  whip, 
banana  whip,  peach  whip  and  so  on. 

Here's  a  question  that  I'm  guessing  comes  from  another  young  housekeeper, 
tho\igh  she  doesn't  say  so.    Let  me  read  just  what  she  writes:     "Not  long  ago  I 
heard  a  radio  talk  on  cotton  fabrics  and  the  speaker  said  not  to  buy  sheets  with 
too  much  sizing  in  them.    Will  you  please  tell  me  what  that  word  'sizing'  means?" 

Answer:    Sizing  is  the  mixture  of  starch  and  other  substances  that  manu- 
facturers use  on  fabrics  to  give  them  body  and  a  smooth  appearance.    A  little 
sizing  does  no  harm.    You'll  find  some  in  most  cotton  materials.    But  sometimes 
manufacturers  use  a  great  deal  of  sizing  to  fill  up  sleazy  material.    Of  course, 
the  more  sizing,  the  firmer  and  heavier  the  fabric  appears  to  be.    If  you  have 
ever  bought  a  sheet  or  pillow  case  or  some  other  cotton  material  that  is  full  of 
sizing,  you  know  that  it  all  comes  out  in  the  wash  and  leaves  you  with  a  limp, 
thin,  cheap-looking  piece  of  cloth,  very  different  from  the  one  you  bought. 

One  of  our  new  friends  asks  where  she  can  get  advice  about  putting  up 
fruit  —  cherries,  especially.    This  is  a  frequent  question,  too.    And  the  answer 
is:     Write  your  State  College  or  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washington,  D.C», 
for  canning  directions.    Canning  specialists  at  the  Bureau  are  happy  to  help  any 
housekeeper  who  is  putting  up  food  this  year  to  help  supply  her  family  next 
winter.    If  you  write  the  Bureau,  you  will  receive  free  exact  and  reliable 
directions  for  canning  fruits  or  vegetables  or  meat.    The  Extension  Service  in 
your  State  also  is  probably  putting  on  a  food  preservation  campaign  and  can  help 
you  with  your  canning  problems. 

Several  inquiries  have  come  in  about  poison  ivy  —  ho\7  to  recognize  it, 
how  to  prevent  it,  and  how  to  treat  the  poisoning  if  you're  unlucky  enough  to 
get  it.    There  isn't  time  today  to  take  up  this  subject,   so  we'll  "continue  in 
our  next,"  as  the  saying  goes.    Which  means  that  tomorrow  we'll  talk  about 
dangerous  weeds. 
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